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the former passage Knopf allows for this. All of the dead heard the gospel preached 
and had the opportunity to believe. So the thought of the universal scope of Chris- 
tianity, which was a valued possession of the early church, is conserved. 

The Epistle of Jude is pseudonymous. The time is 80-100 a.d.; not later, 
because it is unlikely that then so extreme a libertinism would have gotten a foothold, 
and it is best to put it not far from the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse. It arose in the 
East, in the circle of churches for which it was intended. The place was perhaps 
Syria, where the memory of the brethren of the Lord was best retained. The Syrian 
church, however, did not at first give it a place in the Canon. 

II Peter is certainly the latest writing of the Canon. The letters of Paul are 
already holy Scripture, alongside of which he places ri.s XowAs ypa(pis (3: 16). The 
author of I Peter lives in the Septuagint, but in II Peter there is no real citation from 
the Septuagint. The lack of originality is displayed in the appropriation of Jude. 
The time is 150-180 a.d. The work was intended for circles in which Jude was 
unknown. It was written in Asia Minor or Egypt. 

Dewick, E. E. Primitive Christian Eschatology. [The Hulsean Prize Essay 

for 1908]. Cambridge: The University Press, 1912. 20+416 pages. 

10s. 

This volume is comprehensive in scope, beginning with an examination of Old 
Testament teaching, proceeding next to the apocalyptic literature of later Judaism, 
to Jesus' teaching and the teaching of the apostles, and finally to the teaching of 
Christianity in the subapostolic age. The last section of the book deals with the 
evidential value of primitive Christian eschatology. Three appendices give brief 
summaries of the eschatological views of the Babylonians, Egyptians, and Persians. 

While the book is interesting throughout, attention naturally centers upon the 
author's interpretation of Jesus' teaching on this subject. The author is not a "con- 
sistent eschatologist," though he believes Jesus did interpret his Messiahship to some 
extent eschatologically. Jesus' thinking was fundamentally ethical and religious; 
"only when the evil is finally conquered by the good will the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God be truly realized." As for the process by which this result is to be reached, was 
it to be a catastrophic consummation or a gradual development of the forces of good ? 
Both ideas are found in Jesus' teaching. Yet its general trend was to the effect that 
the final triumph of good will be brought about through the miraculous interposition 
of God. If we moderns find it hard to harmonize these two elements in Jesus' teaching 
we are exhorted to remember that "the whole truth of so vast a theme as cosmic 
eschatology is doubtless broader than the measure of man's mind, and may include 
elements which we fancy to be irreconcilable with one another." 

Worsley, F. W. The Apocalypse of Jesus, Being a Step in the Search for the 
Historical Christ. London: Bennett, 1012. 362 pages, ys. 6d. 
It is really quite remarkable to find in these days an interpreter who attacks the 
problem of Jesus' self-consciousness from the Johannine point of view. Worsley will 
not allow in the least that Jesus adopted contemporary Jewish eschatological views. 
He sought on the other hand to correct these perversions. The Jewish apocalyptic 
literature had so filled men's minds with erroneous ideas " that Jesus found it impos- 
sible to eradicate them during his lifetime Even his disciples proved to be no 

exception to the rule." To be sure Jesus used apocalyptic language, but because of its 
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popularity and forcefulness and in order "to warn his followers against a too literal 
interpretation as touching either himself or others." He himself was not really sub- 
ject to the thought-limitations of his time. He detected errors in contemporary 
thinking, foresaw the future of Christianity, and meant by the Kingdom of God the 
church which he formally founded. Hence it is the Fourth Gospel which gives us the 
self-revelation of Jesus most truly. "His life was an apocalypse in action, which 
was meant to be a correction of all the foreshadowing literature, but which was as 
wrongly understood even by his most intimate friends as all that had been written 
beforehand had been." 

Goethals, Augustin. Melanges d'histoire du Christianisme. Troisi£me 
partie: J6sus a J6rusalem. Paris: Fischbacher, 1912. 81 pages. Fr. 3. 
This third instalment of Goethals' miscellanies deals with Jesus' choice of the 
twelve, his claim to kingship, the Last Supper, his relations with the Sanhedrin and 
with Pilate. In appendices the following subjects are discussed: the lists of the 
Twelve, Luke and the Apocalypse, the term "Son of Man," Annas and Caiaphas, 
the legend of Judas, and the Temple inscription. Along with the Christian sources 
the Slavonic version of Josephus has been drawn upon occasionally for additional 
information. It will be remembered that the first part of these miscellanies was 
entitled Josiphe timoin de JSsus, where the historical worth of this material was rated 
highly, indeed seemingly too highly (see American Journal of Theology, April, 1012. 
pp. 320 ff.). 

Menzies, Allan. The Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians. 

Introduction, text, English translation, and notes. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1012. lviii+in pages. $1.00. 

This serviceable commentary resembles in form the same author's volume on 
Mark entitled The Earliest Gospel. The Greek text with paragraph headings stands 
on one page, an English rendering is given on the opposite page, and more than a 
half of nearly every page is used for footnotes. These deal, for the most part, with 
historical and theological items of interpretation. The introduction treats a number 
of interesting questions. The Delphi inscription is thought to furnish an absolute 
date for Pauline chronology and so to fix the apostle's arrival in Corinth early in the 
year 50 a.d. Between I and II Corinthians Paul had written a harsh letter and had 
paid the Corinthians a hasty visit, but the suggestion that this painful letter is now 
to be found in II Corinthians, chaps. 10-13, is rejected. English commentaries on 
II Corinthians are not plentiful and Menzies' book forms a welcome addition to the list. 

Fiebig, Paul. Die Gleichnisreden Jesu im Lickte der rabbinischen Gleichnisse 
des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters. Ein Beitrag zum Streit um die 
" Christusmythe " und eine Widerlegung der Gleichnistheorie Julichers. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 191 2. xii+284 pages. M. 5. 

Fiebig, who so strenuously insists on the fundamental importance of Rabbinical 
studies for New Testament interpretation, here applies his principle to the exposition 
of Jesus' parables. In doing this he severely criticizes Julicher for deficiencies at this 
point. On the other hand he regards it absurd for Drews to put forward rabbinic 
parables as so similar to those of Jesus that one may suppose the gospel parables to be 
fictitious products from Jewish models. The first section of the book translates and 



